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education (2-7 lakhs), roads (Rs. 92,000), repairs to roads (2-2 lakhs), horse- and cattle-breeding, experimental cultivation and tree planting, and the improvement of rural water-supply and village sanitation. In many places village sanitary committees have been established, under a system whereby half the cost of village sanitation is borne by the villagers, one-third by Local funds, and one-sixth by Government. Though progress in local self-government is necessarily slow, the local boards are all in a sound financial condition, and continue to effect considerable improvement within the areas of their jurisdiction.
The history of municipal administration in Sind commenced with the establishment by Sir Charles Napier of conservancy boards under Act XXI of 1841 in Karachi and Hyderabad, shortly after the conquest of Sind (1843). In the rest of the province the responsibility for urban conservancy and the provision of roads, lighting, and water* supply rested with the local panchdyats and inhabitants, who, though helped by small grants from the District Magistrates, were unable to effect much progress. In 1852, at the instance of Sir Bartle Frere, Act XXVI of 1850 was applied to Karachi, and subsequently to Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikarpur, and other towns. Its provisions were simple, contemplating only the levy of a house tax and town dutiesj the prevention of nuisances, and the establishment of dispensaries. Act XXVI of 1850 was subsequently amended by Act I of 1871, which obliged municipalities to pay a certain proportion of the local police charges, and was finally repealed by Act VI of 1873, which was not actually applied to Sind until 1878. Bombay Act II of 1884 introduced further changes, by extending the elective principle, exempting all municipalities from police charges, and obliging them to establish and maintain middle and primary schools; and further progress in municipal government has been effected by the passing of Bombay Act III of 1901.
There are 26 municipalities in the province, with a total income in 1903-4 of nearly 25 lakhs, and an expenditure of 23^ lakhs, these figures being almost treble the corresponding items in 1884-5. The chief sources of income are octroi, which has risen during the last two decades from 5 lakhs to 15 lakhs, house tax, halalkkor cess, water rate, and the sale proceeds of lands. A house tax is perhaps the most unpopular source of income, and is levied in only 5 out of the 26 municipalities : the haldlkhor or conservancy cess is levied in 14 places and the receipts have largely increased. The diminution of waste areas and the depreciation of the value of building-sites in Karachi in consequence of plague epidemics has effected a marked reduction in the sale proceeds of waste lands during recent years. A large water-rate revenue in the Karachi, Hyderabad, and Sukkur municipalities is chiefly earmarked for the repayment of loans and the maintenance of water-works.
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